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THE  EDITORS  OP  THE  FLORIAD  TO  ITS  PATRONS. 

THAT  our  readers  as  well  as  ourselves  may  remember 
what  we  promised  the  public,  when  first  we  solicited  their 
patronage,  the  original  prospectus  of  this  work  is  again  laid 
before  them. 

This  work,  to  be  published  under  the  direction  of  the  two 
principal  literary  societies  of  Union  College,  shall  be  devo¬ 
ted  solely  to  LITERATURE. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  country,  rent  by  political  faction 
and  party  intrigue  ; — while  the  attention  of  the  great  mass  of 
community  is  almost  exclusively  directed  to  party  discussion  ; 
to  some  it  may  appear  adventurous  to  attempt  a  periodical  pub¬ 
lication  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  party  preju¬ 
dice,  and  whose  pages  shall  ever  be  inviolably  closed  against 
personal  abuse,  and  even  against  local  politics,  in  whatever 
dress  they  may  appear.  But  the  editors  are  fully  persuaded 
that  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  would  derive  more 
amusement  and  advantage  from  productions  purely  literary, 
than  from  those,  whose  only  object  seems  to  be,  to  disgorge 
political  venom,  and  to  sacrifice  public  and  private  character 
to  the  interest  of  a  party. 

Our  plan  embraces  Original  Essays— Poetry— scraps  of 
Biography — History,  8cc.— together  with  every  species  of 
literary  intelligence  which  may  be  deemed  interesting. 

While  we  are  presenting  our  readers  with  the  blossoms  of 
literature,  which  are  all  we  can  promise  as  our  own,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  select  from  otliers  its  mature  and  delicious 
fruits. 

As  Religion,  if  duly  appreciated,  must  appear  to  rational 
and  immortal  beings  of  all  subjects  the  most  interesting,  it 
will  sometimes  occupy  a  place  in  our  pages. 
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Though  we  shall  sometimes  admit  well  written  essays  on 
the  theory  and  general  principles  of  government ;  yet  to  such 
as  relate  in  the  most  distant  manner  to  present  parties,  pre¬ 
sent  men,  or  present  measures,  we  speak  but  one  language  ; 
to  such  we  say,  “  Procul  6  procul  este  profani  1” 

Though  in  undertaking  this  work,  the  editors  acknowledge, 
that  they  are  in  part  actuated  by  a  desire  for  the  improvement 
of  themselves  and  their  fellow  students  in  polite  literature, 
especially  in  elegant  composition  ;  yet  they  are  not  without 
hopes  that  from  it  their  readers  may  receive  both  pleasure  and 
improvement. 

The  avails  of  this  publication,  should  it  meet  with  encour¬ 
agement  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expence  attending 
it,  shall  be  appropriated  to  increasing  the  libraries  of  the  so¬ 
cieties  by  whom  it  is  conducted.  To  some,  this  may  appear 
a  motive  entirely  selfish,  but  they  will  reflect  that  this  benefit 
does  not  devolve  on  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  work, 
but  on  their  succsessors  in  the  societies,  and  through  them  on 

public  at  large.  This  appropriation  of  the  avails  of  our  la¬ 
bors,  induces  us  to  solicit,  with  peculiar  ardor  and  confidence, 
the  patronage  of  those  who  have  been  our  fellow  members  of 
the  Philoniathcan  and  Adelphic  Societies. 

If  we  may  judge  from  our  own  feelings,  such  must  take  a 
lively  interest  in  whatever  concerns  those  associations  in  which 
they  have  spent  so  many  pleasant  hours,  and  to  which  they 
are  in  part  indebted  for  the  knowledge  and  celebrity  which 
they  enjoy.  We  solicit  such  and  all  other  literary  gentlemen 
to  aid  us,  not  only  by  placing  their  names  on  our  subscription, 
but  also  by  adorning  our  pages  with  the  productions  of  their 
pens. 

This  publication,  if  commenced,  may  fail  through  a  want  of 
public  patronage,  or  a  want  of  materials ;  but  the  editors 
pledge  themselves  that  it  shall  not  fail  through  a  want  of  ex¬ 
ertion  on  their  part. 

CONDITIONS. 

1.  This  work  shall  he  published  semi-nrjonthly. 

2.  Each  number  shall  contain  sixteen  pages  octavo,  printed  on  good 

paper  and  witii  good  type. 

The  price  to  subscribers  will  be  two  dollars  per  annum,  one  half 
to  be  paid  on  the  delivery  of  tlic  first  number. 

■i.  Any  person  '.vho  will  become  responsible  for  ten  copies,  shall  re¬ 
ceive  an  eleventh  gratis. 

5.  The  work  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  living  in  the  City  of  Sche¬ 
nectady,  at  their  ow  n  houses.  To  others  it  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
unless  the  publisher  receive  different  directions  from  such  sub¬ 
scribers. 

3.  The  last  number  in  each  volume  will  be  accompanied  with  a  title 

page  and  general  index. 
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'  The  ■  plan  and  conditions  here  exhibited  show  what  we 
have  pledged  ourselves,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  to  perform. 
The  numerous  and  well  known  signatures  affixed  to  the  ori¬ 
ginals  in  our  possession  evince  that  many  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  characters  in  our  country  consider  the  undertaking 
worthy  of  support.  The  generous  encouragement  we  have 
received  in  the  course  of  four  weeks,  indeed,  exceeds  our 
most  sanguine  expectations.  Amdhg  our  subscribers  we 
reckon  many  holding  dignified  and  important  offices  of  state, 
many  of  the  clergy,  together  with  numerous  others,  who 
from  the  honor  they  do  their  country,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
confer  some  respectability  on  this  little  publication. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  more  explicitly 
than  we  have  done,  the  reasons  which  induced  us  thus  to  in* 
trude  ourselves  upon  public  notice.  Knowing  that  from  se¬ 
minaries  of  learning,  a  nation  must  look  for  its  chief  support 
both  in  church  and  state,  and  feeling  it  important  that  we  as 
members  of  such  a  seminary  should  so  cultivate  our  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties  as  to  be  in  some  measure  able  to 

answer  the  claims  which  our  friends,  our  country  and  our 
God  have  upon  us,  we  deem  every  exertion  laudable  which 
is  calculated  to  promote  this  end.  Among  such  exertions 
frequent  and  careful  attention  to  composition  holds  a  conspic¬ 
uous  rank ; — but  to  this  some  more  powerful  stimulus  is 
requisite  than  the  bare  reflection  that  probably  at  some  future 
day  it  may  benefit  ourselves  or  others.  Some  immediate  ob¬ 
ject  must  be  proposed ;  emulation  must  be  created,  and  am¬ 
bition  awakened,  before  vigorous  exertion,  such  as  will  be 
likely  to  produce  its  desired  effect  can  be  expected. 

That  such  a  publication  as  is  now  commenced  would  be 
in  these  respects  highly  useful,  we  never  entertained  a 
doubt)  but  the  fear  of  its  impracticability  kept  us  a  long  time 
in  suspense.  We  knew  that  we  could  promise  little,  and 
were  not  without  strong  fears  that  even  that  little  would  not 
meet  with  a  welcome  reception.  We  might  well  fear  that 
the  public  in  general  would  feel  little  interest  in  our  success. 
Individual  emolument  oxught  likewise  be  supposed  our  lead- 
jag  object.  Add  to  these  things  that  among  the  many  who 
ought  to  contribute  to  the- pages  of  the  work,  one  might  de¬ 
pend  on  another,  and  thus  nothing  might  be  furnished  to 
supply  them.  In  such  a  case  the  publication  must  be  sus¬ 
pended,  filled  wholly  with  selections  or  what  would.be  worse 
with  such  crudities  as  ought  to  be  consigned  to  immediate 
oblivion.  Nor  did  the  fate  of  former  publications  in  the  least 
lessen  these  apprehensions. 

Such  considerations  together  with  the  number  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  magazines  and  papers  with  which  our  country 
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abounds,  must  be  allowed  to  present  very  formidable  barriers 
to  youthful  diffidence.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  were  en¬ 
couraged  in  our  project  by  reasons  which  were  deemed  suffi¬ 
cient  to  counterbalance  all  these  objections.  We  had  se¬ 
cured  the  approbation  and  patronage  of  our  instructors  and 
many  of  our  particular  friends,  the  members  of  the  two  soci¬ 
eties  by  whose  authority  we  now  act  and  in  whose  name  we 
address  you,  appeared  almost  unanimously  to  concur  in  the 
design,  and  many  of  them  engaged  to  assist  in  supplying  the 
pages  of  the  work.  To  do  this  their  reputation  as  connected 
with  college  was  deeply  concerned.  As  nothing  was  to  be 
allowed  for  editorial  labors  we  knew  that  we  could  afford  a 
literary  paper  cheaper  than  any  other  with  which  we  were 
acquainted,  and  as  every  thing  of  a  party  nature  or  vicious 
tendency  was  meant  to  be  totally  excluded,  we  feared  on  the 
part  of  the  public  no  objection  but  its  insignificance. 

As  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  attempted  with  safety,  un¬ 
less  the  amount  of  subscriptions  exceed  the  actual  expence 
of  publication,  the  excess  of  this  amount  was  appropriated 
to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  societies.  This  appropri¬ 
ation  we  supposed  must  free  us  from  every  suspicion  of  indi¬ 
vidual  emolument,  and  by  those  who  rightly  appreciate  the 
importance  of  good  libraries  in  seminaries  of  learning  would 
be  thought  a  useful  application  of  their  property,  even  though 
they  should  receive  no  compensation  in  return. 

It  was  thought  the  Floriad  might  be  interesting  to  two 
classes  of  readers.  We  could  not  doubt  but  literary  charac¬ 
ters,  especially  those  who  have  ever  had  any  connection  with 
this  institution,  must  when  unbending  their  minds  from  their 
more  weighty  avocations,  take  a  pleasure  in  viewing  the  first 
openings  of  those  blossoms  which  are  to  ripen  into  fruit, 
when  they  themselves  shall  be  nipt  by  the  frost  of  years, 
withered  and  fallen  to  the  earth.  This  class  of  readers  we 
surely  could  have  little  hopes  of  instructing.  But  there  is 
another  and  more  numerous  class,  to  whom  w  e  were  in  hopes 
of  affording  something  practically  useful.  There  are  many 
who  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  pursue  any  system¬ 
atic  or  extensive  course  of  reading,  and  whose  affluence  is 
not  such  as  will  enable  them  to  take  the  larger  and  more  ex¬ 
pensive  literary  productions  of  the  day.  To  those  many  of 
the  compositions  written  in  college,  tinctured  as  they  always 
are  with  the  sentiments  of  other  authors,  will  afford  amuse¬ 
ment  for  a  leisure  hour,  and  perhaps  impart  some  pleasing 
or  useful  information.  To  those  likewise  a  selection  of  the 
most  excellent  passages  from  the  best  authors,  must  be  high¬ 
ly  important. 
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Such  a  work  as  this  will  likewise  be  generally  read  by  chil* 
dren,  and  while  they  may  be  thus  forming  correct  moral 
principles,  they  will  be  likely  to  imbibe  a  taste  for  literature 
which  may  continue  through  life.  These  and  other  consid¬ 
erations  convinced  us  that  our  paper  might,  if  successfulj 
be  of  some  service  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  >  • 

After  having  as  we  believe  maturely  considered  all  these 
circumstances  we  ventured  to  issue *our  proposals,  doubtful 
indeed  whether  apparent  success  might  not  be  the  greatest 
of  misfortunes.,  What  this  success  has  been  we  have  inform* 
ed  you :  for  it  we  feel  truly  grateful,  and  in  consequence  of 
it  the  Floriad  is  now  turned  upon  the  world  to  rise  or  fall  by 
its  own  merit.  Wc  have  nothing  more  to  add  respecting  it 
except  a  request  that  it  may  be  viewed  with  an  indulgent  eye. 
You  know  the  difficulties  it  has  to  encounter,  and  though  we' 
think  every  thing  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  the  Editors, 
to  render  the  work  useful,  pleasing,  inoffensive  and  perma¬ 
nent  ;  which  could  have  been  done  without  altering  its  nature, 
still  we  are  not  void  of  anxiety  respecting  it.  We  feel  diffi¬ 
dent  of  our  own  abilities,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  Editors  of 
necessity  must  soon  be  changed.  To  the  talents  and  fidelity 
of  those  who  may  succeed  us  we  must  therefore  trust  our 
reputation  and  you  the  fulfilment  of  your  expectations. 

Now  to  our  patrons,  our  wished  for  correspondents,  and 
our  fellow  students,  we  say  in  judicial  language — “  Gentle¬ 
men,  The  Floriad  is  committed  to  your  charge — its  life  and 
death  are  in  your  hands.” 


FOR  THE  FLORIAD. 

EXPATRIATION. 

JVemo  potest  extiere  patnam. 

It  is  a  truth  daily  exemplified,  that  the  ability  to  do  wrong, 
is,  in  the  possession  of  men,  equivalent  to  the  temptation- 
To  develope  the  essential  principles,  and  fix  the  general  rules> 
of  relative  obligation,  belongs,  indeed,  to  the  first  rudiments 
of  moral  science.  The  process  is  ever  simple,  and  of  certain, 
result.  But  how  inadequate  are  the  incitements  and  restraints 
of  human  virtue,  to  secure  a  universal  conformity  of  action,, 
to  the  speculative  convictions  of  duty.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  political  associations  ;  and  of  committing  to  some  compe- 
tent  organ,  a  paramount  authority,  in  order,  as  far  as  practica¬ 
ble,  to  remedy  the  impotence  of  virtue,  by  bringing  to  her, aid 
the  auxiliary  of  law  s  and  government.  And  hence,  too,  the 
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perpetual  contentions,*  concerning  the  extent  and  degree  to 
which  this  aid  should  be  employed. 

An  instance  of  the  extreme  jealousy  of  men  in  this  respect, 
is  allbrdcd  in  the  subject  of  the  present  essay.  The  question, 
— Whether  a  person,  born  or  otherwise  constituted  a  member 
of  civil  society,  and  subject  to  its  laws  and  ])olicy,  retains  a 
right  of  voluntary  dereliction  and  expatriation  ? — has  long 
been  a  theme  of  political  controversy.  Nor  does  the  nature  of 
the  claim  u  hich  it  embraces,  permit  any  surprise  at  the  delay 
of  its  decision.  That  decision,  indeed,  which  is  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  sap  the  foundation,  of  what  are  deemed  some 
of  the  most  precious  individual  rights  of  social  beings,  or 
which,  on  the  other,  is  to  jeopardize  the  civil  and  moral  se¬ 
curities  of  society  itself,  must  ever  divide  the  suffrages  of 
mankind.  The  consequences  threatened  by  it  are,  perhaps, 
too  interesting,  to  admit  a  fair  discussion.  And  should  the 
writer  chance  to  weigh  them,  in  the  equal  balance  of  an  im¬ 
partial  mind,  they  still  hazard  the  evil  so  avoided,  through  the 
sway  of  antecedent  bias  over  the  mind  of  the  reader :  Thus 
preventing  the  only  combination,  which  could  lead  to  general 
acquiescence  in  the  result  of  the  enquiry. 

Does  the  reader  ask,  why  not,  then,  forbear  discussion,  as 
vain  and  hopeless.  We  answer,  forlorn  as  the  case  may  ap- 
j^ear,  the  reason  of  forbearance  is  founded  in  considerations, 
which  increase  the  necessity  of  disregarding  it,  in  exact  pro- 
])ortion  to  its  force.  Still  it  will  be  for  him  to  decide,  how  far 
such  an  argument  should  apologize  for  reflections,  which  with¬ 
out  pretence  to  the  importance  of  being  the  fruit  of  any  great 
research,  have  arisen  from  some  observation,  of  the  collisions 
of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

In  governments  of  the  despotic  kind,  where  force  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  justice,  the  will  of  the  reigning  despot  supersedes 
those  written  or  prescriptive  forms  of  polity,  w'hich,  under 
milder  systems,  are  the  settled  rule  of  legislation.  There, 
the  wretched  subject  is  a  slave  ;  whose  only  liberty,  is  that 
of  cherishing  the  solitary  hope,  of  retribution  in  a  future 
world  ! — the  only  earthly  hope,  that  never  was  indulged  in  vain! 
— In  this  enquiry  therefore,  which  relates  to  a  controverted 
rights  there  is  no  concern  with  the  pretensions  of  despotism  ; 
our  conclusions  being  applied  to  those  better  conditions  of  so¬ 
ciety,  where  liberty  is  not  merely  an  insulted  “  name,”  but  has 
“  a  local  habitation.” 

It  has  been  usual  with  some,  who  affirm  the  right  in  ques¬ 
tion,  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  social  compact,  between  indi¬ 
viduals  and  the  civil  communities  to  which  they  belong.  I 
am  aw  are,  indeed,  that  this  doctrine  of  a  compact,  has  incurred 
the  reprehension  of  a  late  popular  w'riter,  who  disclaims  the 
right  of  expatriation.  Nor  do  I  advert  to  it  as  being,  in  the 
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sense  of  some  earlier  writers,  the  exclusive  ground  of  the  so¬ 
cial  claim  to  private  allegiance  ;  but  in  order  to  show,  that  this 
doctrine,  severely  arraigned  as  it  has  been,  is  collaterally  es¬ 
sential,  to  the  efficacy  of  theirs  who  reject  it.  For  I  do  not 
scruple  to  assert,  that  they,  who  discard  the  social  compact 
altogether,  can  never  assign  a  principle,  on  which  the  actual 
right  of  civil  government  can  be  vindicated  at  all.  Civil  gov¬ 
ernment,  however  liberal  its  theory,  eft*  lenient  its  administra¬ 
tion,  is  still  more  or  less  a  restriction  of  natural  right.  This 
restriction  no  individual,  or  combination  of  individuals,  has  a 
right  to  impose  on  any  human  being,  without  his  consent. 
And  this  consent  is  precisely  what  is  meant  by  a  social  com¬ 
pact.  Till  this  is  fairly  obtained,  what  truth  can  be  more  clear, 
than  that  civil  government,  in  any  form,  is  a  usurpation ;  and 
in  every  application  of  its  powers,  despotism  ?  Who,  that  in 
the  shipwreck  of  his  patriotism,  has  not  lost  the  integrity  of 
his  reason,  will  dare  to  say,  that  the  will  of  God,  consulting 
the  dignity  and  happiness  of  man,  ordains  the  institution  of 
government,  and  yet  plead,  that  he  has  not  assented  to  its  in¬ 
stitution,  in  defence  of  his  right  to  contemn  its  authority,  and 
forswear  his  allegiance  ?  or  who,  on  the  general  assumption  of 
divine  will  as  the  sole  warrant  in  the  case,  shall  take  upon  him 
io  ap fir 0 fir iate  the  correlative  rights  and  duties,  oi fiarticular 
governments  and  individuals?  The  general  authenticity  of  such 
a  warrant  is  not  denied.  .  But  that  is  not  enough.  That  only 
precludes  the  right  of  living  in  solitude.  It  does  not  Jix  the 
obligation  of  living  in  any  particular  society.  Apply  the  ar- 
-  gument  to  an  obvious  analogy.  It  is  the  divine  will  that  men 
should  marry.  Is  the  marriage  covenant  therefore  useless  ? 
This  is  a  7ion  sequitur.  The  inference  must  be  as  broad  as 
the  truth  premised. .  You  may  conclude,  indeed,  that  unne¬ 
cessary  celibacy  is  immoral.  But  you  are  not  obliged,  upon 
this  account,  to  renounce  the  favorite  of  your  judgment,  nor 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  that  judgment,  at  the  shrine  of  merits 
you  can  not  perceive,  or  charms  you  can  never  admire.  Nei¬ 
ther,  to  repeat  the  inference  in  its  former  application  can  it 
possibly  be  shown,  by  the  vague  warrant  of  divine  will  alone, 
why  every  other  government  in  the  world  has  not,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  the  same  right  to  require  your  support,  as  that  of  these 
United  States.  That  warrant  therefore,'never  did  or  can  su¬ 
persede  the  obligation,  nor  the  necessity,  of  a  concurrent  so¬ 
cial  agreement.  On  the  contrary,  this  must  be  sufieradded^ 
before  that  can  become  operative  ;  there  being  till  then,  no 
determinate  objects  for  its  application.*  X. 

be  coiitinued.^ 

*  Dr.  Paley’s  fundamental  iM'Inclple  of  government  is,  “  the  will  of  God, 
as  collected  fiotn  expediency.”  How  true  his  hypotliesis  may  have  been. 
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.  “  Omnia  ferre  sub  auras 

Si  qua  teg^nt.” . 

Mr.  Barlow,  who  by  his  poetic  writings  has  done  honor 
to  the  literature  and  genius  of  this  country ;  and  who,  by 
his  successful  endeavours  to  embalm  in  poetry  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  our  heroic  ancestors,  has  merited  the  meed  of  grat¬ 
itude  from  every  patriot,  is  now  occupied,  we  understand, 
in  preparing  for  the  public  a  History  of  America.  On  this 
subject  several  works  of  considerable  merit  have  already 
appeared.  But  without  hazard  we  may  safely  predict,  that, 
as  this  will  be  the  production  of  no  ordinary  genius — it  will 
be  a  performance  of  extraordinary  merit.  And  as  Greece 
had  her  Thucydides — Rome  her  Livy — Scotland  her  Robert¬ 
son — England  her  Hume — to  this  list  posterity  shall  add  the 
names  of  America  and  her  Barlow. 

FAMA. 

rOR  THE  FLORIAD. 


HISTORY. 

.  The  history  of  the  world  is  little  more  than  a  picture  of 
splendid  guilt.  .  The  Alexanders,  the  Caesars,  who  have 
monopolized  its  pages,  have  been  a  stigma  on  human  nature, 
and  scourges  to  mankind.  While  they  lived,  the  groans  of 
suffering  humanity  were  mingled  with  the  fulsom  adulation 
of  designing  sycophants,  and  as  they  lived  feared  and  detest¬ 
ed,  so  they  have  generally  died  unlamentcd.  Were  we  to 
form  our  estimate  of  man  by  this  criterion  alone,  we  must 
conclude,  that  self-aggrandizement  is  his  only  principle  of 


as  it  existed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  o^vn  mind,  is  uncertain.  As  here 
proposed  in  bis  words  to  that  of  his  reader,  its  truth  is  not,  surely,  appa¬ 
rent,  and,  unless  we  are  deceived,  the  foregoing  reasoning  has  evinced, 
that  it  is  not  demonstrable.  To  every  end  of  practical  morality,  that  is  to 
say,  to  every  end  which  can  render  its  truth  of  any  importance,  it  makes 
“  expediency’*  primary,  and  divine  will  conssguemial the  former  being, 
in  reality,  itself  the  ground,  so  far  as  either  is  the  ground,  of  the  duty  of 
civil  obedience-  But  again,  says  Paicy,  every  man  for  himzeif*  shall 
judge  of  this”  ‘‘expediency/’  And  thus  the  entire  fabric  erected  by  so 
much  dint  of  argument  on  the  immutable  basis  of  divine  will,  tumbles 
di>\vn  on  the  miserable  fugitive  prop,  of  ever3’  man’s  cwn  caprice,  or  ima¬ 
ginary  interest. 
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action,  and  fraud,  cruelty  and  injustice  the  onjy  instruments 
which  he  employs. 

The  view  of  man  which  history  presents  to  us  is  painful 
to  the  benevolent  mind ; — it  gives  occasion  to  the  misanthrope 
to  quarrel  with  human  nature  in  the  gross ; — and  to  the  su¬ 
perficial  thinker  seems  to  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  an 
all-wise  overruling  Providence. 

History  indeed  gives  us  a  faithful  portrait  of  kings  and  con¬ 
querors,  but  not  of  man.  Virtue  exists,  and  ever  has  exist¬ 
ed  in  the  world ;  though  she  has  seldom  glittered  on  a  throne 
or  mounted  the  triumphal  car.  While  vice,  unconscious  of 
its  own  deformity,  thrusts  itself  into  public  notice,  modest 
virtue  shrinks  into  obscurity  and  is  forgotten.  The  retired 
walks  of  private  life  are  her  chosen  retreats ;  and  these  the 
historian  seldom  explores.  But  virtde  has  sometimes  worn 
the  diadem,  and  sometimes  wielded  the  sword.  When  these 
instances  occur  in  history  the  mind  dwells  upon  them  with 
peculiar  satisfaction.  Like  a  beautiful  land-scape  in  the  bo¬ 
som  of  a  rugged  and  barren  country,  they  appear  more  beau¬ 
tiful  by  contrast  with  the  deformity  that  surrounds  them. 

The  story  of  Artabasanes  and  Xerxes  the  two  sons  of  Da¬ 
rius  is  of  this  description.  It  does  honour  to  human  nature, 
and  may  afford  pleasure  to  the  readers  of  the  Floriad. 

About  490  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
aera,  Darius  reigned  over  Persia.  He  had  now  grown  old  and 
probably  could  not  survive  much  longer.  A  war  had  broken 
out  between  Persia  and  Greece,  and  Darius  was  setting  out, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  for  the  Grecian  frontier.  It  was 
thought  best,  that,  according  to  an  ancient  custom  among 
the  Persians,  he  should  settle  the  succession  previous  to  his 
departure.  He  had  three  sons  by  a  former  wife,  which  were 
born  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  four,  by  Atossa  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  had  married  after  he  became 
king.  Artabasanes,  the  eldest  of  the  former,  and  Xerxes, 
the  eldest  of  the  latter,  were  the  competitors  for  the  succes¬ 
sion.  The  plea  of  the  former  was  the  universal  custom  of 
nations  to  transmit  the  crown  through  the  eldest  branch  of 
the  family.  The  latter  plead,  that,  although  Artabasanes 
was  the  first  born,  yet  he  was  born  while  his  father  was  a 
private  man,  and  therefore  could  claim,  as  his  birth-right, 
only  the  private  fortunes  of  his  father. — That  although  young¬ 
er  than  his  brother,  the  crown  belonged  to  him  as  the  first¬ 
born  while  his  father  was  king — That  he  was  descended  di¬ 
rectly  from  Cyrus  the  founder  of  the  empire  by  his  mother. 
Had  the  two  brothers  been  actuated  in  this  contest  by  that 
principle  of  pure  selfishness  which  generally  actuates  the 
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competitors  for  royalty,  'what  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  cru¬ 
elty  would  have  ensued  !  But  very  different  was  their  con¬ 
duct.  Natural  affection  was  allowed  to  triumph  over  resent¬ 
ment.  The  contest  was  carried  on  with  perfect  good-will. 
The  question  was  submitted  to  Darius.  The  crown  was  ad¬ 
judged  to  Xerxes.  But  so  far  was  Artabasanes  from  giving 
way  to  those  destructive  passions  w’hich  are  apt  to  rage  in 
the  breast  of  the  disappointed  candidate  for  honour,  that  he 
c  mbraced  his  brother,  w  ished  him  joy  of  his  good  fortune, 
continued  faithful  to  him  through  life,  and  at  last  died  fight¬ 
ing  his  battles  against  the  Grecians.  How  true  are  the  w  ords 
nf  Solomon,  He  that  rulcth  his  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city.  Z. 


ON  THE  TRAIN  OF  THOUGHT  IN  THE  MIND. 

F.xiracled from  Reid's  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Jllan. 

1  BELIEVE  it  w  ill  be  allowed  by  every  man,  that  ourTiappi- 
ncss  or  misery  in  life,  that  our  improvement  in  any  art  or 
science  which  we  profess.,  and  that  our  improvement  in  real 
virtue  and  goodness,  depend  in  a  very  great  degree  on  the 
train  of  thinking,  that  occupies  the  mind  both  in  our  vacant 
and  in  our  more  serious  hours.  As  far  therefore  as  the  di¬ 
rection  of  our  thoughts  is  in  our  powder,  (and  that  it  is  so  in  a 
great  measure,  cannot  be  doubted)  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
to  give  them  that  direction  which  is  most  subservient  to 
those  valuable  purposes. 

What  employment  can  he  have  w^orthy  of  a  man,  whose  im¬ 
agination  is  occupied  only  about  things  low  and  base,  and  grov¬ 
els  in  a  narrow  field  of  mean  unanimating  and  uninter¬ 
esting  objects,  insensible  to  those  finer  and  more  delicate  sen¬ 
timents,  and  blind  to  those  .more  enlarged  and  nobler  views 
which  elevate  the  soul,  and  make  it  conscious  of  its  dignity. 

How  different  from  him,  whose  imagination,  like  an  eagle  in 
her  flight,  takes  a  v/icle  prospect,  and  observes  w'hatcver  it  pre¬ 
sents,  that  is  new  or  beautiful,  grand  or  important,  whose  rapid 
wing  varies  the  scene  every  moment,  carrying  him  sometimes 
through  the  fairy  regions  of  wit  and  fancy,  sometimes  through 
the  more  regular  and  sober  walks  of  science  and  philosophy. 

;  The  various  objects  which  he  surveys,  according  to  their 
different  degrees  of  beauty  and  dignity,  raise.ln  him  the  lively 
\>and  agreeable  emotions  of  taste.  Illustrious  human  charac¬ 
ters,  as  they  pass  in  review,  clothed  in  their  moral  qualities, 
touch  his  heart  still  more  deeply.  They  not  only  awaken  the 
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sense  of  beauty,  but  excite  the  sentiment  of  approbation^  and 
kindle  the  glow  of  virtue. 

While  he  views  what  is  truly  great  and  glorious  in  humai\ 
conduct,  his  soul  catches  divine  flame,  and  burns  with  desire 
to  emulate  what  it  admires. 

.  The  human  imagination  is  an  ample  theatre,  upon  which: 
every  thing  in  human  life,  good  or  bad,  great  or  mean,  lauda*. 
ble  or  base,  is  acted.  * 

In  children,  and  in  some  frivolous  mindsj  it  is  a  mere  toy¬ 
shop.  And  in  some,  who  exercise  their  memory  without 
their  judgment,  its  furniture  is  made  up  ofold  scraps  of  knowl-. 
edge,  that  are  thread-bare  and  worn-out. 

In  some,  this  theatre  is  often  occupied  by  ghastly  supersti¬ 
tion,  with  all  her  train  of  Gorgons-,  and  Hydras  and  Chimeras 
dire.  Sometimes  it  is  haunted  with  all  the  infernal  demons, 
and  made  the  forge  of  plots,  and  rapine,  and  murder.  Here 
every  thing  that  is  black  and  detestable  is  first  contrived,  and 
a  thousand  wicked  designs  conceived  that  are  never  executed. 
Here,  too,  the  furies  act  their  part,  taking  a  severe  though  se¬ 
cret  vengeance  upon  the  self-condemned  criminal. 

How  happy  is  that  mind,  in  which  the  light  of  real  knowl¬ 
edge  dispels  the  phantoms  of  superstition.  In  which  the  be¬ 
lief  and  reverence  of  a  perfect  all-governing  mind  casts  out 
all  fear  but  the  fear  of  acting  wrong  :  In  which  serenity  and 
cheerfulness,  innocence,  humanity,  and  candour,,  guard  the 
imagination  against  the  entrance  of  every  unhallowed  intru-’ 
der,  and  invite  more  amiable  and  worthier  guests  to  dwell  1  ‘ 

There  shall  the  muses,  the  graces,  and  the  virtues,  fix  their 
abode ;  for  every  thing  that  is  great  and  worthy  in  human 
conduct  must  have  been  conceived  in  the  imagination  before 
it  was  brought  into  act.  And  many  great  and  good  designs 
have  been  formed  there,  which,  for  want  of  power  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  have  proved  abortive. 

The  man,  whose  imagination  is  occupied  by  these  guestsy 
must  be  wise  ;  he  must  be  good;  and  he  must  be  happy. 


POPULAR  FAVOR. 

Anach ARSIS,  on  observing  a  question  first  debated  in 
the  Senate  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
whole  Assembly  of  the  people,  humorously  observed  to 
Solon,  that  at  Athens  wise  men  debated  but  fools  decided.” 

Not  alone  in  the  national  affairs  of  Athens  have  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  the  wise  been  subjected  to  the  decision  of  fools. 
In  other  nations  the  ignorant  multitude  blind  to  their  own 
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and  the  public  good,  and  instigated  by  the  intrigue  of  party, 
or  personal  resentment,  have  trampled  on  the  institutions 
and  despised  the  counsels  of  the  wise. 

While  wisdom  by  the  light  of  past  experience  looking  in¬ 
to  the  probable  events  of  futurity,  lifts  her  voice  and  de¬ 
clares  to  nations  and  individuals,  that  the  way  to  happiness 
and  glory,  lies  in  the  practice  of  temperance,  industry,  pat¬ 
riotism,  and  all  the  social  virtues;  the  multitude  actuated 
by  folly,  decide  that  liberty  and  honor  are  to  be  sacrificed  to 
lux\iry  and  ease,  and  thus  tyrants  rivet  on  whole  nations  the 
chains  of  slavery. 

If  we  but  look  at  the  pages  of  ancient  history,  we  have  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  impotency  of  wise  counsels,  while 
the  great  body  of  the  people  are  involved  in  ignorance  and 
corruption.  We  see  Aristides  banished  for  his  justice. 
Themistocles  and  Alcibiades  for  their  military  talents.  Soon 
we  see  the  same  populace  recalling  them,  and  almost  ador¬ 
ing  them  as  divinities.  In  looking  at  things,  and  at  the  same 
time  reflecting  on  what  daily  passes  within  our  own  observa¬ 
tion,  we  may  well  exclaim,  “  semper  cst  mutabile  vulgus,” 
and  that  he  who  trusts  to  the  momentary  applause  of  the 
populace,  I’csts  on  an  unstable  foundation.  C. 

AS  many  of  those  who  attended  the  late  Themean  Anniversary  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  peruse  the  following  poem,  and  thinking  it  might 
gratify  most  of  our  readers,  we  have  obtained  the  author’s  permission 
to  insert  it  in  the  Floriad. 

SCHENECTADY. 

A  POEM. 

[Delivered  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Themean  Society  of  Union  College, 
April  5,  1811.  By  P.  Camp.3 

K  I  NO  auditors — ye  fair — ^ye  wise— 

Well  pleased,  yet  diffident  I  rise. 

With  humble  aim  (tho*  highest  views 
Most  poets  can  have)  to  amuse. 

Yet  blame  not,  if  nor  sweet  nor  terse. 

In  declamation  sound  my  verse. 

Poems  show  fairest  on  the  page  : 

And  him  I  deem  nor  bard,  nor  sage. 

Who  fixed  the  custom  and  tlie  time. 

For  rhymesters  to  declaim  their  rhyme. 

Soft  verse  may  with  the  lyre  be  sung, 

But  illy  suits  the  thunderer’s*  tongue. 


*  A  term  sometimee  eubuituted,  and  here  perhnpe  not  improperly  for  de* 
c’aimer. 
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Yet  ere  my  promised  lay  ensue,—— 

A  prefatory  word  or  two. 

AVhen  long  I’d  wearied  head  and  mind, 

A  subject  for  my  lay  to  find. 

Had  travelled  back  thro*  time  and  age, 
Reviewed  intent  the  classic  page. 

Surveyed  creation’s  ample  bound. 

And  ranged  gay  nature’s  field  around, 

*Twere  hard  to  tell  my  indignation. 

And  blasted,  how  my  expectation,  f 
To  find  that  poet  beggared  race. 

Had  left  untouched  nor  age  nor  space. 

Nor  learning’s  stores,  nor  nature  gay. 

But  culled  each  “  gem  of  purer  ray,” 

And  plucked  each  flower  or  roughly  marred. 
Nor  left  one  theme  for  future  bar^. 

Reduced  to  such  perplexing  state. 

Sure  mine  was  not  an  happy  fate 
For  ’casions  such  as  this  demand, 

A  subject  novel,  rare,  and  grand. 

Yet  mine  was  not  an  hopeless  plight, 

No  doubt  but  fancy  in  her  flight, 

Would  seize  some  theme  to  suit  my  lays. 

But  fancy  thro*  her  aery  chase 
Found  nought  or  new  or  apropos. 

My  muse  was  near  despairing  now. 

When  sudden  to  my  anxious  thought. 

Good  old  Schenectady  was  brought : 

And  with  it  need  I  say,  there  came. 

No  gentle  touch  of  conscious  shame ; 

For  passing  o’er  so  worthy  theme. 

And  following  fancy’s  wild  extreme  ? 

Ah  !  strange,  indeed,  a  place  so  fair 
A  city  venerable,  and  where 
The  muses  have  resided  long. 

Has  never  found  a  place  in  song : 

And  where  full  many  a  bard  has  sung, 

And  praises  with  their  numbers  rung, 

Hail !  long  neglected  city,  hail ! 

Schenectady !— thou  shalt  not  fail 
Of  one  well-meaning  song.  But  stay. 

Her  worthy  sons,  and  daughters  gay', 

Are  hither  come,  and  kindly  hear. 

And  naught  satiric  or  severe. 

Should  lurk  or  in  my  numbers  sound. 

My  aim  kind  folks  is  not  to  wound  : 

*Tis  true  the  poets  often  use 
Unbounded  freedom,— oft  abuse ; 

But  mine’s  the  sole  desire,  to  raise 
Your  city’s  name  and  sound  your  praise.r 

Schenectady !  begin  my  Muse ; 

Begin,  nor  loftiest  strains  refuse: 

Xet  sweetest  numbers  o’er  her  rise,— 

And  sound  her  honors  to  the  skies. 

Thrice  happy  city,  famed  of  old. 

For  patriots  true  and  warriors  bold ; 
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From  ancient  to  the  latest  day. 

Renowned  thro’  all  America. 

Well  may  thy  sons  thee  glorious  boast. 
Esteem  thee  much  and  praise  thee  most, 
And  well  might  sweetest  poets  sing, 

And  minstrels,  on  the  harp’s  loud  string. 
Of  thee  and  of  thy  fame  so  old. 

And  wonders  in  thy  legends  told ; 

Ah  !  gladly  do  I  hail  the  day. 

Which  yields  thee  to  adorn  my  by. 

On  earth  is  there  a  site  so  fine. 

So  pleasant  and  so  hale  as  thine  ? 

As  far  as  eye  can  sail  around. 

What  beauties,  and  what  prospects  bound  I 
See  eastward ;  how  yon  slow  ascent. 
Encircling  tow’rd  the  south  is  bent. 

Then  curving  rugged  thro*  the  west. 

Far  northward  lifts  its  woody  crest. 

And  last  in  broken  tops  conibunds. 

Again  with  yonder  eastern  bounds. 

Oft  have  I  climbed  the  hill-side  nigh. 

Or  College  Steeple  towering  high. 

And  viewed  in  one  expansive  show, 
Schenectady  and  all  below. 

Full  wide  the  darkling  city  spreads, 

And  rough  the  buildings  lift  their  heads. 

All  seems  a  rocky  ridge,  whose  crown 
Upsprirtgs  majestic  broad  and  brown. 

Close  huddled,  yet  promiscuous,  here 
Thick  moss-grown  all  the  roofs  appear. 
Some  mansions  there  antique  and  frail. 

Hard  shiver  in  the  western  gale. 

Encircled,  or  lone-standing  quite, 

Some  new  ones  spring  superb  and  briglit; 
But  towering  higher  and  sublime. 

The  city  steeples  skyward  climb. 

One  churcbf  amid  the  group  appears, 
Marked  with  the  wear  of  many  years  ; 

Yet  firmly  stands  and  on  the  town, 
liooks  venerable  and  gloomy  down. 

As  lower  falls  the  eye,  it  meets  . 

The  busy  walker.9  in  the  streets. 

A  straggler  here,  there  moves  a  throng. 
Some  loiter  slow,  some  trip  along. 
Meanwhile  with  ceasless  tliundering  roar. 
Swift  whirl  the  wheels  the  pavement  o’er. 
But  bordering  on  the  city  scene, 

When  spring  arrays  her  in  her  green, 

What  beauties  o’er  the  prospect  lie  ! 

What  luiuries  to  feast  the  eye  ! 
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How  oft  from  station,  heaven-ward  raised^ 
O’er  all  the  varied  show  I’ve  gazed  ; 

And  spent,  how  oft  the  leisure  hour, 

In  loitering,  lingering,  to  devour 
And  fix  in  living  memor}'. 

The  dear  enchanting  scenery. 

With  Nature’s  mantle  gay,  bespread, 

Lo !  from  yon  hills  what  charms  are  shed. 
Here  woodlands  broad  their  verdure^yield, 
And  there  appears  the  furrow’d  field*,  V 
Atween  are  seen  the  pastures  grazed. 

And  houses  mid  the  brushwood  raised. 

And  orchards  blooming,  and  beside 
The  winding  lucid  stream  to  glide. 

Nor  less  delightful  seems  the  show, 

Adown  upon  the  plains  below  : 

In  numerous  meadows,  landskips  gay. 

Rich  cultured  fields  and  fallows  grey. 

As  far  as  ever  eye  can  sail. 

Profusely  fill  the  widening  vale. 

From  <MMh-west,  see  bold  Mohawk  pours, 
Along  campaignes  and  fertile  sliores^ 

O’er  steepy  falls,  and  rocks  and  shoals. 

And  veering,  by  the  ci<y  rolls.  — 

Athwart,  and  up  its  stream,  moves  slow. 
The  heavy-laden  long  batteau ; 

While  light  and  frequent  cross  the  tide. 

The  nimble  skiff  is  seen  to  glide; 

And  formed  and  fattened  by  its  flood. 

Yon  islands  heave  their  bosoms  broad. 
North  side  mid  meadows,  brush  and  brake, 
Clear,  shines  a  little  silvered  lake. 

Where  slowly,  oft  is  seen  to  float 
The  angler  in  his  tiny  boat. 

And  where,  the  fenny  banks  along. 

The  black-bird  tuiies  his  shrilly  song. 

Eastw  ard  there  bends  beneath  the  hill. 

And  watered  by  a  limpid  rill. 

And  fanned  by  every  wliispering  gale. 

The  well-knowTi  little  woody  vale — 

Where  oft  tis  said  the  lover  goes. 

To  sing  his  joys  or  tell  his  woes  : 

And  where  at  close  of  mild  May-day, 

Oft  groups  of  white-robed  fair  ones  stray. 
And  nymphdike  round  the  hillocks  play. 
Here  slow,  the  ploughman  turns  the  soil. 
There  various  laborers  tug  and  toil. 

While  far  from  College  idly  roving, 

Some  students  cross  the  flelds  are  moving. 
And  distant  on  the  meadow  green. 

The  sportive  tripping  maid  is  seen. 

The  herds  are  dozing  in  the  shade, 

Or  feeding  on  the  tender  blade. 

The  loosened  steeds  are  busy  grazing 
Or  wildly  thro*  the  pastures  racing. 

Such  is  the  tow'n  and  bordering  scene. 

But  such  it  has  not  always  been ;  t  V 
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For  once  it  was  a  desart  view, 

And  fancy  paiiits,  nor  paints  untrue. 

The  Indian’s  smoky  bark-built  hut. 
Erected  on  the  self-sarne  spot, 

AVhere  rises  now  the  stately  dome, 

And  sons  of  culture,  have  iheirhome  ; 
The  deer,  lig-ht-bounding  thro*  the  woudj 
The  wolf,  hoarse  howling  for  lier  food, 
The  partridge  strolling  with  her  brood. 
The  fox,  soft-stealing,  o’er  the  place. 

The  hunter,  following  up  the  chase. 

The  pow-wow  echowing  thro’  the  space. 
Where  blossom  now  an  hundred  fields. 
And  cultured  vale  its  thousands  yields  ; 
Where  now  upsprings  the  polished  town. 
And  all  the  joys  of  peace  are  known. 

But  all ! — what  length,  of  time  and  toil. 
Was  spent  to  make  the  desart  smile  ! 
Thro*  what  calamities,  and  woes, 
Schenectady,  long-struggling  rose ! 

Fain  would  my  muse  each  step  relate, 
From  earliest  to  the  latest  date. 

Recount,  while  ’bedient  fancy  leads. 

Its  rise,  and  founders,  and  their  deeds ; 
But  brevity,  forbids  the  task, 

And  brevity  ye  sure  would  ask. 

Such  things  alone,  as  highest  crown 
Your  sires,  and  city,  with  renown, 

(And  these  might  make  recital  long) 

Shall  be  included  in  my  song. 

I  wot  the  pity-loving  ear. 

And  sucJi,  as  can  endure  to  hear 
Of  bloodiest  deeds,  will  listen  well 
To  catch  the  tale  my  verse  shall  tell. 

[To  be  continued^ 


NOTICE. 

Our  patrons  are  informed  that  Mr.  C.  D0DGE9  of  Sche¬ 
nectady,  is  appointed  by  the  editing  committee,  an  agent  to 
collect  their  subscriptions.  Those  who  have  no  means  of 
conveying  their  advance  money  to  him  free  of  expense,  arc 
requested  to  defer  payment  till  persons  shall  be  appointed 
in  the  different  parts  where  subscriptions  have  been  success¬ 
fully  circulated,  to  receive  and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
agent  at  Schenectady.  As  we  commenced  our  undertaking 
without  capital,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  conditions  of 
the  proposals  should  be  complied  with,  as  soon  as  such  per¬ 
sons  shall  be  specified. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  number  has  been  deferred  lon¬ 
ger  than  was  intended,  in  order  to  make  necessary  previous 
arrangements,  which  could  not  be  before  completed. 
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